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THK SLARVING FAMILY ON THEIR WAY LO LHK WORKHOUSE, RELIEVED BY MK, KINGSTON, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 

ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—LITILE HARRY NO LONGER A PUPIL. 
Tue waves of the Atlantic on the west coast of 
Ireland are proverbially treacherous. Hardly is 
their gentlest mood to be trusted: far out, a roll 
of surf will gather, and creep onwards, piling 
higher as it swells inshore, till with thunder it 
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rushes over the rocks, bursting into a hundred 
sheets of spray. So, with velvet tread had come 
the fatal wave over dear little Harry; it had 
wrapped him round, drawn his slight grasp from 
the slippery ledges, and borne him out into the 
wild sea. 

They found the child a few hours afterwards, 
lying on the sand in a little cave not far distant, 
where the receding tide had left him. The whole 
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hamlet had turned out to seck his body at the 
evening ebb. Tenderly old Martin Brennan lifted 
the slight form, and carried it in his arms to the 
widow’s cabin, and laid it on her bed. The other 
women, her friends, were weeping plentifully; the 
chief sufferer was tearless, from the depth of her 
sorrow. They brought her to look at the fair dead 
child ; wet and tangled curls lay on the round soft 
brow, a gleam of blue eyes was visible among the 
clasped lashes ; but the mother was unmoved. 

“ An’ that’s yerself, achora machrec: it’s time 
for ye to come back, Harry, afther the whole place 
lookin’ for ye. Take a sleep now, mavourneen, 
an’ nobody ‘ll disturb ye awhile. Whisht, all of 
yees, don’t ye see the child’s asleep?” And she 
sat down as if to watch beside him till the waking. 

The neighbours were puzzled: any form of grief 
would be more manageable than this gentle de- 
lusion. “The sorrow’s too big for her poor heart,” 
said a mother present; “ byne-bye she'll know what 
it manes, the crathur. Sure, isn’t it merciful of the 
Lord above, that she can look at him there widout 
her heart burstin’?” 

“One or two of ye stay wid her,” said old Mar- 
tin, “ an’ she’ll come to herself when she finds he 
don’t waken up. I’m afeard he’s very bad, Mrs. 
Burke,” addressing the mother—very bad entirely ; 
feel how cold an’ wake he is.” 

The dead hand was put in hers, and she chafed 
it. “Oh, it’s no wondher he’d be cold, he was 
a long time in the water,” she remarked. “He 
musn’t ever pick barnochs so near the edge again. 
Sure it’s well meself wasn’t swep out too,” she 
added with a smile. ‘“ Look at the bruises on my 
arms where I hit the rocks. Mavourneen, he 
hasn’t a bruise in the world on him; he was 
always as white as the foam beyant at the Head.” 

Martin ceased his efforts to recall her to the 
sharpness of her woe. And, after all, when a 
dulness of perception comes over the newly be- 
reaved, is it not a merciful numbing of the heart- 
surface whereon the stroke falls? Be not anxious 
to wake such to the full agony of consciousness ; 
soon enough will it come to rend the soul. 

Later in the evening she was observed to bend 
her head, as if hearkening for the breath of the 
sleeper. When her cheek touched his cold face 
she started, and was still for a moment, as if en- 
deavouring to recall something. Then, sitting 
down composedly: “I’m afeared it’s thrue for 
Martin Brennan; he’s died in his sleep, the poor 
lamb. Let one of ye go for Mrs. Maher, till we lay 
him out dacent.” 

This was the wise woman of the hamlet, who 
presided at every birth and burying—a wizened 
old creature, with sharp eyes of the calibre of a 
ferret’s; and, when she entered the cabin, Mrs. 
Burke was talking rapidly. 

“It’s quare that his father, an’ his grandfather, 
an’ his two uncles, died abroad in the sea; but 
they say, when that death enters a family, it sticks 
to ’em, an’ the water’s their doom. I thought to 
lengthen his little coat, the crathur, but there’ll be 
no need now. Isn’t it wondherful how cold they 
grows?” putting her hand on Harry’s forehead. 
“There’s nothin’ in life so bitter cold as a corpse.” 





Mrs. Maher shook her head, and spoke behind 
her hand to one of the woman. 

* She has a wild look in her eyes; but it’s betther 
to humour her awhile. I often seen ’em that way 
at first. Thrue for you, Mrs. Burke, ma’am, there’s 
nothin’ at all to compare to it for the dead cowld. 
He'll be a beautiful corpse, so he will. But I don’t 
see anythin’ for the wake, Mrs. Burke: you aren’t 
goin’ to let the neighbours sit here all night, doin’ 
nothin’, a respectable woman like you ?” 

The poor mother rammaged in her pocket, and 
drew out a rusty key, attached to a bit of black 
string. “Open the box,” she said, “an’ there’s 
an ould stockin’ in the corner wid seven shilling 
in it, which I was gatherin’ for the rent. Sure I 
never thought of the wake, an’ I humbly beg yer 
pardon, neighbours; but I don’t feel right, some- 
how.” She pressed her hand to her head. 

Mrs. Maher’s cyes twinkled as she took the 
key; her rapacity enjoyed the handling of other 
people’s money. But a slender girl, who was 
sitting on the red box in question, extended her 
hand. “My mother’s not herself,” she said, “ an’ 
I’m the fittest person to settle about the wake. 
Give me the key.” 

In the sudden surprise of such unlooked-for 
opposition, the old woman suffered it to be taken 
from her fingers. But her wrath boiled over a 
minute afterwards. “One wud think I was a 
common robber!” she ejaculated; “an’ it’s very 
unbecomin’ of you, Mary Burke, to say you'd do 
the likes of that by an oul’ friend, that was only 
considherin’ the dacency of the family.” She sat 
down near the fire, in high dudgeon. 

“I’m sure I didn’t mane to offend you, Mrs. 
Maher,” apologized the girl; “but I think ’twould 


be a dale more aginst the dacency of the family if’ 


my mother hadn’t the rent-money to pay at 
Michaelmas, than if we had a poor wake now. 
But I’m not goin’ to put ye off that way, neigh- 
bours; ye shall have somethin’ for all yer kind- 
ness, as much as ever we can afford.” She put the 
key in her pocket as she went out. 

Some of those present secretly applauded her 
conduct; the thriftless majority sided with the 
disappointed hag, in denouncing it as “ upsetting 
an’ mighty disrespectful to her eldhers.” So did 
their words harass the poor mother, that on 
her daughter’s return with some tea, flour, and 
tobacco, purchased with her own earnings, she 
demanded the key. 

“T haven’t it, mother—I haven’t it at all—I left 
it outside.” And she was firm in her refusal to 
reveal its hiding-place. “I'll not, mother, let 
your little thrifle be took, an’ you'll thank me 
aftherwards for it.” 

“ That’s a good girl,” said Martin Brennan, who 
just entered. “Don’t ye harass her any more 
about it; she’s very right,” was his determination. 
Mary looked at him gratefully through her flowing 
tears, and proceeded to knead a cake for the supper 
of the guests. } 

She had learned other things besides an ability 
to work, at Lina’s school. Some forethought and 
thrift had been also implanted; some sense of 
the social obligation of “ tribute to whom tribute 18 
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due.” And this was another offshoot from Lina’s 
influence. 

Next morning she came down from Golden Hills, 
with Frank, to see her little dead pupil. At noon 
he was to be buried. The mother sat there, still 
tearless—a dry glittering light in her dilated eyes. 

“Ay, take yer last look at him, Miss Liney: 
it’s he that loved the very ground ye walked on! 
An’ when ye wor sick in the stmmer time, his 
first run in the mornin’ wud be up to the house 
to hear somethin’ about ye: an’ not a thing ye 
ever taught him that he didn’t remember, an’ 
say em over to me aftherwards. Achora machree 
he was !” 

Lina stood by the quiet form, only the day 
before full of life. What had she said to him at 
that last interview ? what had she taught him on 
that last opportunity ? She had not noticed him 
much; she had been wearied and somewhat listless. 
Ah! if the twenty-four hours could roll back, which 
had rolled forward irrevocably ; if the forenoon past 
but yesterday could return, what words would she 
speak to him who was on the verge of eternity! 
What earnestness of teaching would be hers, what 
fervour of prayer that the Divine Spirit would 
renew his soul after the image of Jesus! 

She could only cover her face and her blinding 
tears, as she raised her heart to God, beseeching 
him for steadier faithfulness in the future. Mixed 
with the prayer was an humble thanksgiving that 
he had permitted her in anywise to teach this 
child concerning the things of his kingdom; and 

she was comforted to remember the many tokens 
of spiritual grace he had given, during the latter 
months of his life. Ah! what a weighty honour 
is put upon one who is allowed to speak to an 
immortal soul respecting salvation! who is made 
the minister of the Most High to an heir of 
eternal joy! Human glory pales before it. And the 
reward is, to “shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 

The evening brought letters from Alek. A fort- 
night since, he and his friend had lumbered up to the 
metropolis in a stage-coach, for at that time there 
was scarcely a line of rail in Ireland. Conse- 
quently, the journey was both fatiguing and tedi- 
ous in the extreme: letters were two days in com- 
ing to remote places like Golden Hills. 

Alek was striving with purpose of heart to 
accomplish his resolve. He had cut himself apart, 
as much as might be, from former idle acquaint- 
anceships: his pupils and private study took up 
his entire time. Mr. Kingston’s heart was glad- 
dened by the news. But Laura had not been 
Pleased to find her brother a tutor: it hurt her 
pride. 

“TI cannot imagine the necessity of such a 
thing,” she said. “Surely papa could have given 
you money enough for college without that.” 

“T fear not,” replied Alek; “my father is a poor 
man now. I am very glad to be able to take my 
own weight off his hands.” 

“Poor! nonsense,” quoth Laura, with an im- 
petuous movement of her rich silk dress. “Things 
Pom exaggerated. I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 


A double-knock having come to the door, and a 
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gentleman’s tread ascending, Laura smoothed her 
ruffled manners, and presented a bright counte- 
nance to Mr. Philip Orme. 

Naturally she disliked to hear of a poverty that 
must abridge her luxuries. But her aunt, Mrs. 
Aubrey, finding her in tears as she dressed for din- 
ner, and eliciting the cause, declared that what- 
ever happened should make no difference to her: 
she must live with them until these horrid famine 
times were over. Which was corroborated by 
Mr. Aubrey, when he returned from the Four 
Courts. 

“O’Brien dines with us to-morrow, my dear,” he 
said to his wife; but his glance at Laura caused 
her to colour, which she was vexed with herself 
for doing: was not Mr. O’Brien more than old 
enough to be her father? Nevertheless, he came 
again and again—naturally enough, for he was one 
of Mr. Aubrey’s clients—but Laura’s pretty face 
continued to colour at her uncle’s insinuations. 

Poor Laura! she lived the butterfly life that was 
her ideal; rode and drove as she chose; was ad- 
mired at all places of private and public amuse- 
ment; yet did she at times cast a glance to the 
sober practical existence of Lina at Golden Hills, 
and wish for such quiet satisfaction as she remem- 
bered her to enjoy. In Lina’s letters breathed a 
happiness which the gayest scenes had not for 
Laura—a happiness of tho heart, incapable of more 
than temporary disturbance by even the darkness 
of the times. Laura’s pursuit was self-gratifica- 
tion; Lina had subjected her nature to a higher 
lordship than the tyranny of selfishness. She 


desired to be found watching and working whenso- 


ever her Master should come. ‘Truly there was 
occupation enough for her utmost energies in the 
events with which God had surrounded her life. 

The school of work she had originated was pros- 
pering. The sole support of many a poor family 
in the bitter winter following, was from the labour 
of the daughters, remunerated through her means. 
A great deal of her time was taken up in the cor- 
respondence and other trouble thus entailed; but 
she looked on it as her allotted task from the 
Master’s hand, and was thankful. Weariness and 
peevishness sometimes marred the perfectness of 
her service; the care and responsibility seemed 
greater than she could bear, when the spirit was 
weak through losing sight of what alone was her 
strength. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE BLACK WINTER. 

A crant of fifty thousand pounds was promised 
by the premier to certain specified famine districts, 
so soon as sufficient subscriptions entitling to such 
aid should have been raised by the local gentry. 
This was the first effort made by government in 


‘| that disastrous year, to stay the desolation of the 


people. Parliament addressed all its energies to 
the’ solution of the tremendous problem—how to 
feed the four millions of human beings whom the 
potato blight had left actually without the com- 


' monest means of subsistence. 


Women and children then became politicians. 
Every proceeding in the legislature was watched 
by the cager eyes of the nation; thence was their 
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human hope. The whole family at Golden Hills 
were deeply interested in the debates; Lina, who 
never cared to glance at a newspaper before, now 
read aloud column after column of the speeches in 
Parliament, for her father and William; even 
Frank and Rosie listened, and, by the exigencies 
of the times, were sharpened to comprehend. 

And when one evening the post-bag was proved 
to contain a copy of the newly-passed “ Labour 
Rate Act,” how did the household gather round to 
hear from Mr. Kingston the nature.and powers of 
this result of legislative wisdom. He pored over 
it deeply; all criticized it with criticisms shallow 
enough; Lina made up her mind, as a woman 
should, that much wiser heads than hers had de- 
vised it, and it must be as good a remedy as the 
case permitted. 

The magistrates and cess-payers in every barony 
proclaimed as distressed, were to hold extra-pre- 
sentment sessions, to tax themselves for public 
works, under the revision of a central board. The 
money required was to be furnished by a loan 
from the Treasury, subject to repayment by instal- 
ments during periods of varying length. Such 
was the substance of the Act, when stripped of the 
prodigious redundancy of words deemed necessary 
by those who construct parliamentary bills. Mr. 
Kingston noted the practical points in his memo- 
randum book: first, an application from the local 
gentry to the Irish government; then the viceroy’s 
order for a Road Sessions; subsequently, another 
application for the warrant of the lords of the 
Treasury. 

“The people will be starving during all these 
preliminaries,” was his sorrowful comment. “And 
suppose they had employment and wages next 
week, where is the food to buy ?” 

“TI suppose the demand will bring supply,” 
answered William. 

“But commerce is of slow growth; channels of 
trade are not opened in a day. For instance, this 
district of Golden Hills has hardly a single retail 
dealer: the peasantry heretofore never wanted a 
shop. The potato stood in lieu of every necessary 
and luxury. Now there is nothing—nothing—lite- 
rally nothing,” reiterated Mr. Kingston, “ between 
them and death from hunger. If aman is wrecked 
at sea, he may have a plank to sustain him till help 
come: the Irish peasant has not even a plank to 
hold him up till means of safety can be provided.” 

“T heard you saying, papa,” interposed Lina, 
“that the harvest of wheat and oats was unusually 
good.” 

“Yes; but it is chiefly bought up by forestallers, 
and stored until higher prices come with the 
deeper famine. There are men speculating on the 
chances of further and heavier misery to their fel- 
low-creatures, and these will realize famine-for- 
tanes in the times coming. It is maddening,” 
added Mr. Kingston, rising suddenly, “to see in 
that paper that Indian corn is sixteen shillings a 
quarter in America, while it is sixty shillings in 
London !” 

He had been the day previously at another in- 
quest: verdict, Died from Starvation: he may be 
excused for feeling and speaking strongly. 





“ But where are the ships to bring breadstuffs ?” 
he asked; “they cannot be withdrawn from other 
branches of commerce in sufficient numbers to 
meet the present need. Ah! we shall have an 
effective system of relief organized by the time that 
the people have perished.” 

His own household had been straitened so far 
as he could curtail expense. Many a former luxury 
was never seen now. Wine and beer were stran- 
gers to his table. New books never came, even if 
any one, in the press of unusual employment, had 
leisure to read them. Nobody seemed to want 
new clothes; Lina and Rosie made and mended 
garments wonderfully. 

But what were these to the privations of others, 
for the sake of the poor, in the famine years? 
Mr. and Mrs. Brooke—so much the objects of 
former dislike—showed themselves true disciples 
of Him who returned good for evil. The incessant 
wearying of neighbourly hate to which they had 
been exposed, had not exasperated them into en- 
mity towards those who sought their hurt. Now, 
in time of need, they worked strenuously for the 
relief of the destitute. To the verge of their own 
limited means, they expended money. in food; 
Mr. Brooke wrote continually to wealthy friends in 
England and Scotland, collected statistics and facts 
concerning the famine, and stirred up the benevo- 
lent through the newspapers. He was untiring. 
The people loved him, recognising him for their 
benefactor. Not that he shunned to declare unto 
them the whole Gospel of Christ at every fitting 
opportunity; he dreaded not the frequent taunt 
that he was endeavouring to bribe into Protestant- 
ism. Harmless fell the foul aspersion from the 
white robe of the good man’s consistent profession. 
He could not forget that he was Christ’s ambas- 
sador to the souls of all who would hear him; that 
his office was higher than that of a mere mini- 
strant to bodily need: it concerned not only the 
present perishable existence, but the vast life 
which extendeth through’ eternity. 

Lina and William drove to Castlebay with their 
father, on the day that the Road Sessions were to be 
held. A melancholy blackened view lay on all sides 
as they crossed the country. The fields, which had 
glistened with verdure in the summer, were covered 
with withered stalks and decayed leaves : numbers 
of cabins were deserted, the poor inhabitants having 
gathered in the larger villages, or gone to the work- 
house. Few were on the roads; traffic seemed 
dead. 

One family travelling towards the town, attracted 
their attention. It consisted of a father, lean and 
ragged, carrying a tolerably-grown child in his 
arms; the mother held an infant, and two little 
creatures strayed after them. All were attenuated 
and wretched-looking in no ordinary degree : their 
hollow eyes expressed a world of want. 

“ Papa, stop the car; I’ve got some bread here— 
a loaf of the home-baking I was bringing to aunt 

Orme: let me give it to those poor people.” 

The horse was reined in for a few minutes. How 
did the little children seize and devour that bread! 
“My man,” said Mr. Kingston to the father, 
“where are you going ?” 
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“ Oh then, yer honour, it’s to the poorhouse, an’ 
nowhere else; I could bear anythin’—anythin’ at 
all, but the starvin’ childher. An’ it’s little I ever 
thought to be reduced to this——.” The man turned 
away, to hide the warm tears flowing over his thin 
cheeks. ‘“ We couldn’t keep the life in them any 
other way, yerhonour. We shut up the little cabin 
this mornin,’ sir, an’ since the daybreak we're 
walkin’ the four mile: but the childher’s very 


wake entirely;” and truly so they looked. Thinas 
sticks were their naked legs and arms; yet the 
hands and feet were swollen unnaturally. The in- 
fant in its mother’s arms ate the offered bread vora- 
ciously, while its poor little sharpened face looked 
like an old person's. 

This occurred about two miles outside Castlebay. 
Mr. Kingston paused at Lance Brady’s cottage, and 
desired that the ass and cart should be sent to 
meet that wretched family, and bring them to the 
workhouse without delay; for this day the guardians 
met, and if too late, they could not be admitted till 
the next assembling of the board. 

A large corn-store in the town had been hired 
as an auxiliary workhouse, while extensive additions 
were being built to the original. In the last two 
years this had assumed more the semblance of a 
barrack than a house; squares, and alleys, and 
great dormitories, gradually grew upon it, and 
branched out on all sides. Mr. Kingston was an 
ex-officio guardian, as holding the commission of 
the peace; he proceeded now to the board-room. 
Throngs were without, waiting for admission to the 
house; but hardly a sound procecded from them. 
His 


The spirit of the people was utterly broken. 
benevolent heart failed as he looked from the win- 


dow on that perishing crowd. Their glazed eyes 
watched the door of the ark of refuge, but no vivid 
hope or fear seemed to have place in their hearts. 
They had almost outlived sensation. 

He turned to the interior of the workhouse. The 
women’s ward was nearest: here he saw scores sit- 
ting stupidly on the ground, under a shed that 
skirted the yard at one side; these were the latest 
comers, who had not recovered their prior starva- 
tion. Also groups were assembled in different 
spots, listening to stories and songs: these were 
the younger paupers, who, having no work, must 
expend their activities in some way: consequently, 
a fight was not infrequent, the weapons for which 
were the iron spoons each carried. But the listless 
stricken look of the elder women was remarkable. 
All in the uniform check livery of paupers, sitting 
there for twelve hours daily in silent idleness, sepa- 
rated from kinsfolk and children, without a hope or 
an aim throughout existence—truly they formed a 
melancholy gathering. 

The men’s side of the house was no more inspirit- 
ing. Mr. Kingston could not help mentally ejacu- 
lating: “What a vast waste of operative power ! 
These hundreds languishing in idleness, while the 
great. plains of Canada and Australia call out for 
labourers!” A scheme of industrial occupation for 
these paupers seemed to him absolutely essential 
to their well-being. He was aware what a stimu- 
lant is employment; what an educator into inde- 
pendence of character. True, the Celtic peasant 
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would rather be without it: but he would never be 
civilized till he recognised the power of his own 
hands and brain to raise him higher in the scale of 
social existence. 

The hospital was full, stocked with all diseases 
created by inanition and misery. The children’s 
ward contained a crowd of boys and girls, having a 
strange similitude of countenance to one another ; 
and there was little play going on: nothing of the 
unsubdued spirits of childhood prevailed; they were 
very noiseless. Roundness had not yet returned 
to their young limbs, nor brightness to their eyes, 
nor a buoyant flow to their blood. They seemed a 
collection of abbreviated men and women. 

When the subject of new admissions came before 
the board, a guardian remarked that the weekly 
returns showed the house already filled with an 
hundred and twenty-seven paupers above the num- 
ber it had been constructed to accommodate; and 
while in debate on this point, 2 movement and ex- 
clamations in the waiting crowd attracted attention. 
Clamour was so unusual among the stricken people, 
that all looked for some extraordinary cause. Mr. 
Kingston went out, and returned, his face pale and 
rigid. 

“Gentlemen, while we have debated, one of the 
applicants for our aid has died !” 

It was the weakly child whom he had scen the 
father carrying on the road, an hour and a half 
before. Though seven years of age, his body was 
light as that of a yearling infant. Neither father 
nor mother wept; when a pressure of misery has 
lasted long, it obliterates ordinary feeling. The 
doctor summoned to the board-room would have 
questioned her; but her sole answer was—* The 
hunger. Sure ye needn’t be surprised: we're all 
dyin’ of the hunger.” 

Mr. Kingston remembered that the poor child 
had rejeeted the bread offered by Lina, and seemed 
in a lethargy; the worst stage of starvation being 
that in which all appetite goes, and a numbness of 
apathy seizes on the whole nature. The surgeon 
also said that he must have suffered from a chronic 
weakness of constitution, which rendered him a 
readier victim to “ the hunger.” 

Unanimously were the admissions yoted on that 
day. 

Most of the poor-law guardians proceeded subse- 
quently in a body to the court-house, where the 
Road Sessions were tobeheld. <A great gathering 
was anticipated. It was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to decide on the public improvements most 
needed. 

“T shall not be surprised,” observed Mr. King- 
stcn to his next neighbour, “to hear money voted 
away lavishly to-day ; for men do not feel expense 
which is to be paid in the future: none the less 
really is it out of our own pockets, all the while.” 

“Well, sir,” said the other—who was a shrewd 
old farmer, and, having avoided the potato crop in 
favour of oats and beans, had preserved his stand- 
ing, amid the general distress—“an ould story 
says ‘ There’s nothing like leather ;’ an’ you may be 
sartin sure every man will be for the job nearest 
himself, that'll put work in his own electoral divi- 
sion, an’ lighten the rates. I’ve lived a good while 
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‘now, Misther Kingston, an’ I never saw much of 
what they call ‘public spirit’ where anythin’ was 
to be gained by selfishness. It’s every man for 
himself in this world, sir.” 

These words proved correct. For relief of the 
present pressure, the ratepayers were ready to 
pledge their estates and tenancies to any amount. 
Roads were proposed to be made where no traffic 
had ever existed; across bogs, where the drawing 
of turf during one month in the twelve was the 
sole shadow of necessity; through hills with deep 
cuttings, where never a horse had toiled save when 
un occasional plough was needed in some distant 
field. Likewise were quays projected in ocean- 
creeks, where nothing but a canoe ever floated; and 
bridges over mountain streams passable by step- 
ping-stones in their deepest seasons. Mr. King- 
ston, and a few like-minded, endeavoured to sup- 
port the more sensible plans, and organize enter- 
prises that would be for general public utility. 
Their voices were weak among those harassed and 
impoverished men. Not one present but was a 
sufferer from the national distress, in some form or 
other. Eager disturbed faces surrounded the chair- 
man, each anxious for the execution of the project 
that would soonest relieve his own immediate 
neighbourhood from the oppressive burden of over- 
whelming pauperism. 

Thus, with the “ Labour Rate Act” as the single 
staff to breast the torrent, deepened “the black 
winter ” of eighteen hundred and forty-six. 





THE HORSE-SHOES OF OAKHAM. 


Ir we say that Oakham is strongly suggestive of 
the diminutive, no reflection upon its inhabitants is 
meant; for, though acquainted with the place, we 
have not a single acquaintance in it, and are quite 
willing to believe that it contains a fair proportion 
of good men and true, “ potent, grave, and reverend 


seigneurs.” But it stands at the head of by far 
the least of our English counties—Rutland. It is 
also, with one exception, the smallest town in Eng- 
land, possessing the rank of a local capital, periodi- 
cally entered by my Lord Judge; for the entire 
population, men, women, and children, might be 
conveniently seated in many a metropolitan church. 
The excepted case is Appleby, for whose spare and 
slender proportions some excuse may be made, as 
it is the county town of Westmoreland—a region 
which truly answers to its name, consisting of bar- 
ren moors, over which the wind blows bitingly, 
exhibiting everywhere “a lean and hungry look.” 
But Oakham is ensconced amid the very fatness of 
the land, where barley crops are heavy, meadows 
are luxuriant, and farmers and graziers portly; so 
that nature positively refuses to apologize for its 
littleness. Then, further, we, who have conned the 
bye-paths of history, have a distinct recollection 
that Jeffrey Hudson, one of the smallest men that 
ever lived, was born in one of its houses. This 
little fellow, who came into the world in the year 
1619, was scarcely more than a foot and a half in 
height when he entered his teens. He did not 
ultimately wax much over three feet; and, as the 
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story goes, was served up as a pie at the table of 
Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles 1. Upon 
the crust being removed, out jumped the dwarf, as 
irascible a morsel of humanity as ever existed, like 
almost all dwarfs, for he shot his man dead upon 
the spot, who came to the duel with the pigmy, 
armed with a squirt. We have some reason, there- 
fore, to regard Oakham as suggestive of the dimi- 
nutive: and if any of the good folk are chafed by 
the remark, they may solace themselves with the 
reflection that true greatness is not to be measured 
by yards and hundred-weights: “it is the mind 
that makes the man.” 

But with all its material insignificance, the town 
is great in a peculiar privilege, which is not shared 
by any other place in the realm. It is indeed 
rather a right than a privilege; for what possible 
advantage can now accrue from its exercise is quite 
beyond the bounds of comprehension. 

In the farmyards of rural districts, it is common 
to see horse-shoes nailed to the doors and walls of' 
barns and stables; and this usage, as we were told 
in youth, was primarily designed to keep the “ old 
witch” from passing their thresholds, and thereby 
infecting the live-stock in the interior with bar- 
renness, ill-humours, and all sorts of dangerous 
crotchets. Now, at Oakham there was once a 
castle, some remains of which are extant, as an 
outer gate, on which horse-shoes appear. There 
is also an ancient hall, one of its appurtenances, 
now used as the county-hall, a most beautiful ex- 
ample of the architecture of the twelfth century, in 
which horse-shoes are multitudinous. But no 
terror of witchcraft evidently originated the accu- 
mulation, for they are not ordinary articles, like 
those of the stable-doors. Several are of elegant 
workmanship, and have coronets beside them. In 
fact, they have all been presented by magnates of 
the land, princes, peers, and peeresses, whose names 
are inscribed by their side, with the dates of pre- 
sentation. 

In the absence of information, it would be a fair 
presumption that it must surely have been at Oak- 
ham that the horse was first fitted with a shoe; 
and hence, that these donations from great per- 
sonages are so many thank-offcrings and memorials, 
contributed in honour of the inventive genius of a 
defunct inhabitant. But this theory, if entertained, 
would soon be exploded by inquiry. Ages after 
the horse was subjected to the dominion of man, 
its foot remained as nature formed it; and the 
domesticated animal corresponded in this respect 
to the wild races of the plains. 

** With flowing tail and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain— 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod— 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
On came the troop.”” 

In days of yore, when paved and flinty roads 
were unknown, the unshod horse ambled without 
damage over the soft greensward and yielding sol. 
Still, owing to natural weakness of the foot, or from 
travelling too far or too fast, lameness then occa- 
sionally occurred, and some protection became 
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desirable. Hence, the Greeks and Romans were 
accustomed to fasten.a kind of sandal or stocking 
around the feet of their steeds. This was made of 
sedges, twisted together like a mat, or else of 
leather ; and those who could afford it, strengthened 
the appendage with plates of iron, sometimes 
adorned with silver, and even with gold, as was 
the case with thethorses of Poppa and Nero. But 
these protective expedients were for the occasion 
only, or while the animal was on duty, put on and 
taken off at the beginning and close of active ser- 
vice; and here our erudition fails us, to name the 
author, or chronicle the time, of the grand transi- 
tion from the temporary to the permanent, by nail- 
ing the shoe to the horse’s foot. The practice, 
however, came over to us from the continent, with 
the Norman Conqueror, who likewise introduced 
the stirrup, and the barbs of Spain. 

So much for the general history of horse-shoes. 
It may serve to whet the appetite of the reader for 
knowledge respecting the great gathering of them 
at Oakham, in dignified array in the shire-hall, 
where magistrates assemble, high sheriffs appear, 
and ermined judges sit. It seems that by virtue 
of ancient usage, the local authorities can say, 
“ Stand and deliver,” to persons of the blood-royal, 
peers spiritual and temporal, or to peeresses in 
their own right, on passing for the first time 
through the town. As the price of passage, a 
horse-shoe is demanded, “to be nailed upon the 
castle gate,” or otherwise disposed of according to 
discretion ; and if the money to provide one is not 
forthcoming, the bailiff of the manor can arrest the 
recusant in his progress, and abstract the veritable 
article from the steed of the titled personage. The 
origin of the impost is unrecorded. But it may 
doubtless be referred to the ancient lords of the 
manor, who, in this way, asserted their manorial 
rights against all challenge. Commoners were not 
likely to dispute them, being social and political 
ciphers in the days of feudalism; and hence the 
mulct applies alone to nobles. Camden mentions 
the custom as observed in his time; and it is still 
enforced, for little more than twelve months have 
elapsed since a peer of parliament contributed 
another memorial of equine extremities to the 
varied assortment in Oakham’s horse-shoe museum. 

Many shoes eminently of the olden time, whose 
existence is historically noted, are now missing, 
having either been taken down by authority, as 
shabby from age, to inake room for others younger 
and smarter, or purloined as curiosities—perchance 
for sale as old iron. Of the elder class, still re- 
maining, there are the following :— 


- Baptist, Earl of Gainsborough. Dec. 17, 1604. 
Henry Montague, May 12, 1607, 
Henry Lovel Gray, 1614. 
Robert, Earl of Cardigan. April 30, 1667. 
Edward, Viscount Ipswich. 1637. 
Francis, Lord Guildford. 1690. 
Elizabeth, Baroness Percy. 1771. 


Of the shoes royal, there are five or six, as, 


His Royal Highness Fredk, Duke of York and Albany. March30, 
1778. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent (George rv). Jan. 7, 1814. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Alexandrina Victoria (ihe Queen). 
Sept, 21, 1933, 
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Of the shoes notable on account of the pre- 
sentees, there are several, as, : 
William, Lord Mansfield, L.C.J. 1763. 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, K.G. 1838, 
Thomas, Lord Denman, L.C.J.Q.B. March 8, 1839. 
John Charles, Earl Spencer. 1840. 
The decidedly new shoes are from, 


James, Lord Wensleydale. 1856, 
Lord Vivian. 1856. 
John, Lord Campbell, L.C.J. of England. March, 1858, 


We have now to tell a tale of some interest, but 
of mystery, which we cannot remove. Peter 
Robert, the twelfth Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, 
presented a shoe which was really taken from his 
favourite horse Clinker; and having been gilded, 
it was commonly known as the “golden shoe.” 
This was stolen; and probably the thief supposed 
it to be really of the precious metal. It had been 
absent twelve years, and all hope of its recovery 
had expired, when there came a parcel by railway, 
carriage paid, addressed to “The bailiff, or other 
chief officer, Oakham.” It contained the missing 
article, and a note stating :—“ Please to oblige, and 
acknowledge my return, at an early opportunity, in 
a brief advertisement, ‘Clinker is back,’ in the 
‘ Standard’ London newspaper.” <A poetical effusion 
accompanied the shoe; and evidently the writer, 
whether the actual thief or not, must be regarded 
as a man of mark, 

“ Go, golden shoe, from this my dwelling go: 
I send thee back to Oakham. Go thy way; 


And if, as I believe, affections grow 
In lengthened absence, then will Oakham say, 


* Welcome, dear trnant !’ * Welcome back with joy,’ 


Softly each bright-eyod damsel will exclaim ; 


*Welcome!’ will shout each grown-up man and boy, 
* Welcome!’ will lisp each venerable dame, 


*Thou’rt welcome back; yet fain would we unravel, 
If we but could, thy intermediate history : 

Where hast thou been? where hast thou chanced to travel, 
Since you forsook us in such sudden mystery. 


* We must not part again: fearful and jealous 
Of future separation, we will fix 

Thy gilded form amongst thy glittering fellows, 
Firmer than ever through the wood and bricks ; 


* There to remain, while Oakham lasts, I trust, 
* Vexata questio’ to each sage old thinker, 

Who’ll wonder, and will wonder, yet he must 
But be as wise as ever about CLINKER!’” 

The “ golden shoe” arrived on the same day that 
the last shoe, Lord Campbell’s, was placed in the 
hall. 

We might moralize; but haye only space to 
remark the change of circumstances since the im- 
post arose. Then, noble and knightly personages, 
dignified ecclesiastics and judges of assize, were the 
chief travellers, journeying on horseback, while 
commoners, having to trudge afoot, were a stay-at- 
home people, so entirely uninfluential that lords of 
manors could ignore their very existence in arrang- 
ing for the protection of manorial rights. Now, 
commoners form the most potent estate of the 
realm, and are the most astir; while high and low, 
rich and poor, are placed upon much the same level 
as to transit, passing to and fro through the land 
at a far swifter rate than the fleetest horse’s gallop, 
drawn by a steed of iron sinews, one that never 
tires, and needs no shoeing. 
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THE FOOD MUSEUM AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

In our former article we said that the South Ken- 
sington Museum was in its widest sense an edu- 
cational establishment, which no one can visit 
without getting information on a vast number of 
useful matters. Strictly speaking, every part of 
a popular museum is “educational.” <A thinking 
being is, or ought to be, under process of education 
all life long. Wherever we go, or whatever we do, 
some stray notion may probably be gleaned, some 
previously unconsidered trifle of knowledge stored 
away, all which is education. 

But there is a certain part of the South Ken- 
sington Museum more especially devoted to the 
purposes of education—in fact, to the art of teach- 
ing. We will, therefore, tell the reader how the aids 
and appliances of teaching are brought together 
in one special focus, so to speak, for the benefit of 
teachers, and parents, and all interested in the 
instruction of the young. This is the object of the 
educational department of the museum. 


TIE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


These collections, occupying the central portion 
of the iron building, had their origin in an ex- 





hibition of books, models, and apparatus, at St 
Martin’s Hall, organized by a committee of the 
Society of Arts. Most of the articles exhibited 
were presented to the Society, and by it transferred 
to the Committee of Council on Education. What- 
ever the educational subject may be that the teacher 
desires to teach, or the learner to learn, (speaking 
within moderate compass,) the educational depart- 
ment of the South Kensington Museum illustrates 
the means of teaching and of learning. All the 
accredited books on every branch of knowledge, 
the utility of which has been tested in the best 
schools, are arranged for consultation, and duly 
entered in the well-arranged and copious catalogue. 
Not merely, too, are the books in question laid up 
as mere curiosities on a shelf, their titles only to 
be looked at, under proper but necessary regula- 
tions; they may be taken down and examined, 
notes may be made of their contents, and, being 
thus viewed comparatively, a far better general 
conclusion as to their advantage may be arrived 
at than any single examination of one book at a 
time would have made possible. 

Then there are maps, diagrams, models, and ap- 
paratus; and object-lessons are also conspicuous. 
The curiosities, and luxuries even, of the school- 
room are not absent. If I want a piece of wood- 
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work cunningly devised, that, by virtue of shifting 
it this way or that, may become a chair, a table, or 
a writing-desk, there I see it; the maker of it 
duly indicated, so that I may supply myself with 
the like. If I wish to purchase chemical appa- 
ratus, but, being a tyro, hardly yet know what I 
want, or where or at what price my wants can be 
supplied, the apparatus cases will inform me. But 
my greatest commendation must be reserved for 
the object-cases, fitted up with natural productions 
and wrought materials. So far as it is desirable 
for people in general to know the origin and 
nature of the “common things” about which so 
much has been lately said and written, object- 
lessons are better able to convey that information 
than any mere book learning. To this conclusion 
seem to have arrived the happy groups of children 
I see there, about and around me, prying with 
eager eye, under the direction of governesses and 
tutors, into the varied and instructive treasures of 
the glass-cases. 

Having thus explained the nature and objects of 
the educational part of the museum, one can find 
nothing more to write about it. If it were possible 
to indicate, by means of print and paper, the full 
value of the collection, there would be little need 
of the latter. Learners and teachers must proceed 
there and examine for themselves. In this they 
will be aided by the useful Guide (price one penny) 
published by authority, and sold within the door of 
the museum. The following extract from it will 
give an outline of the chief objects of interest in 
the educational department. 

“In the first bay on the left, is a collection of 


models of existing school buildings, mostly con- 
trived so as to show the interior arrangement of 


’ the rooms, desks, and fittings. Among those de- 
manding especial attention are the Central School 
for boys, of the British and Foreign School Society, 
Borough Road; Homerton College Training Schools; 
First, Second, and Third Class-rooms of the Royal 
Naval Hospital Schools, Greenwich ; the Norwich 
Diocesan Boys’ School; and the beautiful model of 
Lord Granville’s Schools at Shelton, Staffordshire. 
On the adjoining walls are numerous plans, sections, 
and elevations of normal schools of France and 
Germany; and in front are specimens of the desks, 
reading-stands, easels, and other school fittings, as 
used and recommended by most of the great me- 
tropolitan educational societies. 

“ General Education commences in the next 
recess. ‘The greater portion of the library, which 
now numbers upwards of 8000 volumes, is arranged 
here. It contains the series of works published by 
the English book-trade, contributions from various 
schools and educational writers, and sets of works 
selected by continental nations for their govern- 
mental schools. Of these, about 400 volumes are 
from France, about the same number from Ger- 
many, about half as many from Denmark and 
Holland, a few from Malta, about 100 published 
by the Egyptian government, and presented by it 
to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
and a considerable number from the New York 
Board of Education. The books may be removed 
from the shelves, for examination or study, on stu- 
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dents’ days, (Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays), 
on application to the attendants. 

“ Proceeding down the left-hand side of the mu- 
seum, still occupied by General Education, the 
visitor reaches a series of small glass-cases contain- 
ing examples of object-lessons, such as cotton, silk, 
and metals, showing the various processes of manu- 
facture, sent by the Home and Colonial and British 
and Foreign School Societies and the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea. Opposite these are the 
Kinder Garten and other instructive toys.. Next 
in order of classification comes the apparatus for 
teaching persons of deficient faculties. Among 
the books exhibited in this class will be found no 
fewer than eight different systems for teaching the 
blind to read. From the very few books published 
for the blind, it is much to be regretted that a 
uniform system of tangible typography is not 
adopted. The remaining portion of this recess 
is allotted to music and physical training. 

“The visitor next reaches the collection of objects 
of household economy. The last recess on this 
side, together with the end wall and opposite re- 
cesses, are devoted to drawing and the fine arts. 

“In the division of Natural History, Professor 
Henslow contributes a valuable collection of botani- 
cal specimens, a case illustrative of the physiology 
of fruits (exhibited at Paris in 1855), and a set of 
botanical diagrams prepared for the Department of 
Science and Art; Professor Tennant, a collection 
illustrative of mineralogy and geology; Mr. Sop- 
with, geological models; and Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, models of extinct animals. The ele- 
mentary collection of minerals, by Professor Krantz, 
is excellent, as are also the diagrams of Messrs. 
Day, and the geological and natural history dia- 
grams of the Working Men’s Educational Union. 

“Geography and Astronomy come next in order 
of arrangement, and form, perhaps, the most per- 
fectly represented class in the Educational Museum. 
The large collection of maps and atlasses includes 
specimens from France, Germany, and America, 
and from most of the principal publishers of our 
own country. In front of the maps, surrounded 
by globes and astronomical diagrams, stands the 
Astronomer Royal’s full-sized model of the transit 
circle of the Greenwich Observatory, and lower 
down more globes and orreries, by Newton and Son. 
On the wall is a fine map, drawn by E. Hughes, 
master of the Lower School at Greenwich. 

“The astronomical diagrams of Messrs. Day, and 
those of the Working Men’s Educational Union, 
are worthy of attention, the former for excellence 
of production, and the latter for clearness and 
cheapness. The two next recesses, with the glass- 
cases before them, contain physical and chemical 
apparatus and diagrams, principally from Newton, 
Horne and Thorntlwaite, Elliot and Griffin. The 
first exhibits microscopes in the recess, and the 
second a large collection of apparatus for galvanic, 
voltaic, and frictional electricity. ; 

“The last division in the Educational Museum 1s 
allotted to Mechanics, including hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, hydrostatics, ete., occupying the end wall 
and the glass-cases. There is also a large col- 
lection of French apparatus.” 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS, AND FOOD MUSEUM. 


In the East Gallery, above the Educational Museum, 
will be recognised many articles which were dis- 
played at the great Exhibition of 1851. The idea 
then was to obtain a general collection of all objects 
of commercial interest—a museum of the exports 
and imports of the world, where men of business 
might examine and test samples of the articles in 
which they traded, or respecting which any infor- 
mation was desired. To have museums of this 
kind in the city of London, and other centres of 
commerce, is still desirable. The Mineral products 
are to be seen in completeness at the Jermyn Street 
Museum, and Vegetable products at the Kew 
Museum, while the present collection is now con- 
fined to the useful applications of the products 
of the Animal Kingdom. 

In the same gallery is a collection illustrating 
the history, varieties, and chemical composition of 
food, both animal and vegetable, with drinks also, 
and condiments. Explanatory labels are attached 
to all the specimens, for those who wish to study 
the details. 

A glance at the cabinets wherein the series of 
life-supporters are so neatly laid out, and an atten- 
tive perusal of the explanatory placards affixed, will 
convey a very satisfactory general notion of the 
philosophy of eating and drinking. Things which 
animals take into their stomachs are either aliments 
or condiments. Either they suffer digestion, or they 
assist other things to digest. Digestible matters 


either contribute to supply the wear and tear of the 
body, or they serve as fuel to maintain a proper 


degree of animal heat. Speaking in a general way, 
digestible bodies rich in carbon are the combus- 
tibles, and those rich in nitrogen are the blood and 
tissue formers. In this department of the exhibi- 
tion, the wanderer will probably be attracted by 
the appearance of a large heap of barley, about one 
and a half bushel. What is there to be seen in a 
bushel and a half of barley? The placard explains : 
gin and whisky, nay, at the present time, much 
brandy is manufactured out of grain, and for the most 
part, this grain is barley. Well, according to excise 
returns, each adult male in these islands consumes 
yearly about three gallons and four-ninths of ardent 
spirits; and assuming the latter to have been pro- 
duced from barley, the corresponding and necessary 
amount of that grain would be about one bushel 
and a half—a quantity sufficient to feed a man fur 
forty days. Only consider the quantity of whole- 
some bread it would have made! Consider, too, how 
much less drunkenness there would have been had 
ardent spirit remained undiscovered. “The fiery 
demon of drunkenness, in the form of ardent spirits,” 
Says an accompanying placard, “ unknown to the 
ancients, was discovered by northern barbarians.” 
This is not quite true. Northern barbarians were 
the first to use ardent spirits extensively, indeed; but 
alcohol (ardent spirit) was known to the Arabians. 

_ Turning our eyes towards the next glass-case, an 
interesting lot of commercial starches meets our 
view. Starches belong to the series of combustibles 
or fat-formers. They yield nothing to the blood or 
muscle. Tapioca, sago, arrowroots of all species, 
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are starches which have been subjected, more or 
less, to preliminary treatment. Contemplate the 
wide distribution of the material starch. Not only 
a constituent of all cereal grains, we find it in 
tubers, as the potato; in roots, the Maranta arun- 
dinacea, or true arrowroot, for example, deposited 
amidst the woody tissues; or in the pith of plants, 
as evidenced by sago and tapioca. Whatever the 
variety of starch, it is always innocent. ‘The tapi- 
oca tree, Jatropha manihot, is violently poisonous ; 
but when the starch of it is extracted, well washed 
with water to remove vegetable juices, and subjected 
to a sort of baking process, it becomes a valuable 
human food. . Truly speaking, tapioca, by subjection 
to the heating process adverted to, is partially 
transformed into gum. All starches thus treated 
undergo a similar change. The material called 
British gum, and largely employed in the calico- 
printing operation, is nothing else than baked 
potato starch. I believe British gum is employed 
to render postage stamps adhesive. 

The compartment allotted to the display of malt 
and hops furnishes an opportunity for conveying, by 
means of a placard, some interesting information 
relative to beer, which liquid is nothing more than 
malt infusion, partly fermented and rendered some- 
what bitter by the hop plant. Common beer, we 
are informed, holds no more than one per cent. of 
alcohol, stout about six per cent., and the very 
strongest ale about eight per cent. Considering 
what beer-drinkers we English are, we are, never- 
theless, startled by the announcement of the 


| placard, that about five hundred and fifty millions 


of gallons of beer are brewed in the British isles 
annually. 

After examining the cases containing the varie- 
ties of articles of food, some of them curious enough, 
we turn to the clothes worn by the human race, 
and the materials of which they are formed. Well, 
observe, hanging against the wall, those pictures of 
sheep. The merino sheep is not a very pretty 
animal (to the uneducated eye at least), though its 
wool is incomparable. Many attempts have been 
made, though unsuccessfully, to naturalize merino 
sheep in England. They do not prosper; and even 
if they did, perhaps they would not suit the English 
taste. Wool is a very fine thing in its way, but so 
is mutton, in respect of which latter the merino 
sheep have little to boast about. 

Now observe yonder specimens of wool, placed 
conveniently for our inspection; and further, do not 
omit to note these enlarged delineations of hair 
and wool filaments magnified. Observe well all 
these things ; some curious information hangs upon 
them. How new and beautiful are the ideas which 
the microscope begets for us! What a host of 
things, hidden and mysterious, do not the magic 
lenses open to our view! How few of us, when 
passing a filament of wool between the finger and 
thumb, ever imagined that, when viewed microscopi- 
cally, it would reveal appearances at all wonder- 
ful or peculiar! Yet so it is. The whole theory 
and practice of felting depends upon the peculiar 
configuration of wool and hair filaments. Felting— 
do you know what that word signifies? No, perhaps; 
then attend whilst I explain it. Take in your hand 
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a hat, the softer the better—a lady’s soft slouched 
Spanish riding-hat, if you can get it Ifold, so 
that you may cut a piece out of it, better still. 
Remember the hat must not be a silk hat, but one 
of wool or beaver, or rabbit’s-hair material, ordi- 
narily known as “felted.” How do you imagine, 
in the structure of that hat, the filaments of wool or 
hair have been made to hold together? “By 
weaving,” I should expect to hear an inexperienced 
person reply. “ Stuwcl: together,” another inexpe- 
rienced person might answer. Notatall. Certain 
hard-bodiced felted hats are indeed hardened by 
treatment with glue and other adhesive things, 
but only for the hardening, not for sticking the 
filaments together. A lady’s soft riding-hat has 
no glue init: the filaments of wool and hair, which 
enter into the body of it, are caused to hold to- 
gether, and constitute a strong tissue, by the pro- 
cess of “felting.” Each filament is not smooth, as 
it appears to the naked eye, but is covered with 
little serrations or indentations, very much remind- 
ing one of the blades of certain water-grasses. 
Owing to this peculiar structure it is that, when a 
mass of wool or hair filaments is sharply beaten, the 
toothed serrations get so entangled one in the other, 
that the filaments are held together even more 
densely than they would have been if incorporated 
by weaving. Not only is felting applicable to the 
manufacture of hat bodies, but material for roofing, 
for intercepting the heat of steam-engine boilers, 
and many other purposes. Returning by and by 
to the neighbourhood where the starches are dis- 
played, we shall perceive the operation of felting to 
have been illustrated by a very interesting set of 
progressive manufacturing stages. 

Who is not aware of the hat-making repute of 
beavers? Nobody, I should think. Well, study 
that filament of beavers’ hair, represented highly 
magnified for your instruction. See the thick-set 
jagged indentations on that filament, and consider 
that, but for these, beaver fur would lose all its 
present value as a felting material. Even when 
the felting operation is not specially carried out, as 
in the production of woven tissues, for example, 
the jagged indentations, on which felting depends, 
are not devoid of value. They give closeness and 
thickness to the textile fabric. 

We may linger no longer here; the silk worms 
claim us. The silk illustrations are very complete. 
Some dozens of moths—the progenitors of different 
species of caterpillars, all of which bury themselves 
in a silken sepulchre—prove to the novice that the 
silk-making capacity is by no means restricted to 
one sort of caterpillar. Nevertheless, there appears 
to be only one, the silken produce of which admits 
of being profitably turned to account by man. The 
cocoons of some will not unwind—a fatal shortcom- 
ing, necessarily ; the silk of others is brittle, or it 
lacks lustre or tenacity. The real silk moth is the 
most unpromising of its tribe to look at—a poor dull 
stumpy-looking thing; whereas many of the others 
are so big—such giants of moths—that one might 
have thought their cocoons would be large in pro- 
portion: so pretty, that a stranger to the matter 
might have jumped at the conclusion that the silk 
would have been of proportionate beauty. The 
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visitor is now informed, for the first time in his life, 
perhaps, concerning the nature of spun silk. WNot- 
withstanding all the care which can be taken in un- 
winding the cocoons, so as to get the silken filament 
in one unbroken length, odds and ends there will 
be, nevertheless, too good to throw away—too bad 
for mixing with the general stock. These odds and 
ends being torn up short, and spun cotton-fashion, are 
eventually woven into fabrics, said to be of spun silk. 

From woven textures to the dye stuffs used in 
tinting them, the transition is easy. Various dye- 
ing materials are laid out for our observation, and 
illustrative specimens of dyeing. 

The Gobelins tapestries—you have heard about 
them, of course? Marvels of woollen pictorial art 
indeed; but I, for one, don’t much admire them. 
There they hang, however, for the visitor to see 
what they resemble. Considering that they are 
woven, that all their delicate gradations of tint are 
imparted by means of a Berlin wool worsted work 
on the large scale, one can but marvel at the excel- 
lence of result which has at length been achieved. 
When we are told that many thousands of tints 
have commonly to be employed in giving effect to the 
peculiar colour on the face of one Gobelins tapestry 
figure, some notion may be acquired of the dexterity 
brought to bear upon this very ingenious manufac- 
ture. ‘Tapestry work, like enamel painting, never 
fails to lead my mind to dwell upon the unsatis- 
factory truth, that neither can rise above the level 
ofacopy. Neither iscreative. The results of both 
are copies wrought out by brush and crayon, on 
panel, canvas, and cartoon. More pleasantly do 
my eyes rest upon certain original designs in form 
and colour, applicable to woven fabrics, and many 
other varieties of ornamentation. But we must 
delay till next article any notice of the art collec- 
tions, and objects having other uses than belong: 
ing to food and clothing. 


ALEXIS SOYER. 

Tue history of cooks and cookery would form a 
curious chapter in the records of mankind. Kings 
and warriors in primitive times did not disdain to 
show skill in culinary art. The heroes of Homer 
prepared their repasts with their own hands. 
Ulysses excelled in “ spreading” the table, while 
Patroclus drew the wine, and Achilles turned the 
spit. In the literature of all nations are many 
allusions to cookery, though it is not an art in 
which more than modest eminence need be co- 
veted. The prodigal luxury of their banquets is 
always regarded as one of the symptoms of the 
degeneracy of the Romans under the empire. 

Fiction has drawn largely on the resources of 
the culinary art for the sustentation and pleasures 
of the intellectual appetite. Nor has poetry dis- 
dained all reference to the same subject; for it bas 
been truly observed, that Milton shows he had the 
clearest conception of the theory of the art, when 
he represents Eve 


* On hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.” 
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Alexis Soyer has done more than any man in 
our own times to make cookery not only a most ela- 
borate art, but also a matter of great popular and 
general utility. He was not only a cook—the 
highest in his vocation—but also a man of no incon- 
siderable talent, taste, and public spirit. His most 
important step to success was the appointment, in 
1837, as chief cook to the Reform Club, where one 
of his first achievements was the preparation of a 
public breakfast, given by the members of the club 
to two thousand guests, at the coronation of her 
Majesty. This was at once an introduction to 
fame. When Barry’s beautiful building for the 
accommodation of the members of the Reform 
Club was erected in Pall Mall, the arrangements 
of the culinary department, under the direction of 
Soyer, involved an expenditure of ingenuity and 
labour as great as that which we might sup- 
pose to have been expended on the warming and 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament. The 
biographers of Soyer give an amusingly minute 
account of these arrangements, which were cer- 
tainly master-works of skill and convenience. 
Here Soyer was in all his glory. The aristo- 
eracy of the land flocked to his palace, where 
politics and gastronomy held a disputed sway; 
and it is perhaps doubtful whether the name of 
the minister or the cook was most current on the 
lips of the members. 

M. Soyer now appeared as an author; and in 
this character he sprang at once to celebrity and 
success. His work, which was illustrated, was 
entitled, “ The Gastronomic Regenerator ;” and in 
less than twelve months upwards of two thousand 
were sold at a guinea per copy. It was reviewed 
in the pages of “ Blackwood,” and in the columns 
of the “Times” and innumerable other news- 
papers, with that mixture of unfeigned gotit and 
subdued facetiousness which the nature of the sub- 
ject and the enthusiasm of the author were alike 
calculated to excite. Of this, the following passage 
from the “ Times” may be taken as an example :— 

“For ten months he laboured at the pyramid 
which the remotest posterity shall applaud; and 
during the whole of that period he was intent upon 
providing the countless meals which a living gene- 
ration have already approved and fully digested. 
Talk of the labours of a Prime Minister or Lord 
Chancellor! Sir R. Peel was not an idle man. 
Lord Brougham is a tolerably busy one. Could 
either, we ask, in the short space of ten months— 
ten ‘little months’—have written ‘The Gastro- 
nomic Regenerator,’ and furnished 25,000 dinners, 
38 banquets of importance, comprising above 70,000 
dishes, besides providing daily for 6U servants, and 
receiving the visits of 15,000 strangers, all too 
eager to inspect the renowned altar of a great 
Apician temple? All this did M. Soyer, and we 
back him for industry against even the indefatigable 
Brougham.” 

Soyer was not only the cause of wit in others, 
but was himself remarkable for the same charac- 
teristic. An amusing instance of this occurs at 
this period of his career. The late Lord Melbourne 
about this time paid a visit of inspection to the 
more secret regions of the Reform Club; and, after 





examining the elaborate details to which Soyer 
owed so much of his celebrity, jocosely inquired of 
the great man, “ How is it you have such a number 
of good-looking female assistants?” “ My lord,” 
said Soyer, “we do not want plain cooks here!” 

Soyer had two great merits, which were equally 
appreciated by two very different classes of society. 
The one was the power of satisfying the most lux- 
urious tastes of the rich; the other was an earnest 
desire to ameliorate the physical condition of the 
poor. It is not in a tone of burlesque that we 
apply to him the words of Mr. Burke, that he 
sought “to attend to the neglected, and to remem- 
ber the forgotten.” Both of these deserve to be 
illustrated in a notice of his singular life. They 
shall be taken in their order. 

On the 9th of May, 1846, he executed an order 
to prepare the most luxurious dinner that could be 
provided, at the Reform Club, for ten gentlemen, 
who were prepared to expend what every sensible 
man would probably regard as a most extravagant 
sum, upon this single entertainment. It was the 
most expensive season of the year; but Soyer had 
carte blanche, and addressed himself zealously to 
his work. It would be a waste of space to give the 
bill of fare, much of which, though written in French, 
is as unintelligible to us as if written in Chinese. 
We find in it, however, abundance of lamb, salmon, 
asparagus, and green peas, and are not surprised 
to discover that the charge per head was no less 
than four guineas. 

The tradespeople received their orders a week 
previous to the dinner. The mullets, as well as 
the Severn salmon, were obtained at Grove’s, in 
Bond Street; the remainder of the fish was from 
Jay’s, Hungerford Market. At seven o’elock the 
live Severn salmon were brought, they having just 
arrived direct from Gloucester, and were boiled 
immediately, being just ten minutes before the 
dinner was placed upon the table, and were eaten 
in their greatest possible perfection. 

Another of Soyer’s great efforts was the dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor of York, and all the pro- 
vincial Mayors of England, to Prince Albert and the 
Mayor of London, and othe distinguished guests, 
on the 25th of October, 1850. His biographers 
inform us, after an elaborate description of Soyer’s 
ornamentation of the banqueting-hall, that the 
Prince, on his arrival, being led into it by the Lord 
Mayor of York, was perfectly astonished at the bril- 
liant and magnificent appearance of the place, and 
expressed his delight in terms of the greatest eulo- 
gium. Covers were laid for 238, at the rate of four 
guineas a-head. The bill of fare is a perfect curio- 
sity; but it is too long to be transcribed here. 
One single dish, probably unrivalled since Roman 
emperors indulged themselves with peacocks’ 
brains, perhaps deserves perpetuation as a curio- 
sity. “We cannot omit,” say the biographers, 
“ giving, as one of M. Soyer’s extraordinary con- 
ceptions, the most conspicuous dish of the whole, 
which excited the greatest curiosity when placed 
on the table—a dish that could never have been 
produced, but for the vast number of articles ob- 
tained for the whole banquet. This was the one- 


hundred-guinea dish, laughed at as an impossi- 
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bility, owing to its not being understood, but 
easily explained by the undermentioned bill of 
cost :— 
2ead. 
5 Turtle’s heads, part of fins, and green fat costing 34 0 0 
24-Capons, the small xoix from each side of the 
middle ef the back only used, being the most 
delicate parts of every bird . costing 
18 Turkeys, the same ° 
18 Poulardes, the same 
16 Fowls, the same . 
10 Grouse 
20 Pheasants, noir 2 only 
45 Partridges, the same 
6 Plovers, whole 
40 Woodcocks, the same . 
3 dozen Quails, whole . 
100 Snipes, noiz only 
3 dozen Pigeons, noir only 
6 dozen Larks, stuffed 
Ortolans from Belgium 
The garniture, consisting of Cockseomba, Truffles, 
Mushrooms, Crawfish, Olives, American Aspa- 
ragus, Cronstades, Swectbreads, Quenelles de 
Vollaille, Green Mangoes, and a new Sauce 
costing 1410 0 


£105 5 0 

It is argued, in favour of this prodigious extra- 
vagance, that it occasions the circulation of capital, 
and conduces to the benefit of trade. We cannot 
accept this as a sufficient justification of such an 
extravagance. It corresponds with the almost fa- 
bulous salaries given by aristocratic gourmands to 
their cooks; and in both cases we must say that 
we regard such an expenditure as a most unprin- 
cipled waste. The poor we have always with us; 
and the resources of those who are blest with the 
bounties of Providence are largely and incessantly 
demanded for the relief of that suffering which is 
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exhibited in no public statistics, and which nothing 
but a prying benevolence can reveal. The time, 
we hope, will soon come when society will view 
with reprobation a dinner at four guineas a-head, 
and a single dish concocted at an expense of one 


hundred and five pounds. It is matter not only 
for serious consideration, but for honest and 
rational lamentation, that hundreds of thousands 
of pounds should be expended yearly in luxuries 
which art almost stimulates into science, while 
within a radius of one mile from the banquet, thou- 
sands are suffering from lack of food, and thou- 
sands more from lack of knowledge. 

Such considerations lead us to turn with plea- 
sure to the exertions of Soyer for the improvement 
of the health and comfort of the humble classes of 
society. To the last, Soyer’s own tastes were of 
the simplest kind; and, after having prepared a 
dinner for millionaires, he would content himself 
with a crust of bread-and-cheese. It was in the 
commencement of the year 1847 that the famine in 
Ireland drew his earnest attention to that starv- 
ing population, and he addressed a letter to the 
“Times” and other papers, with the object of rais- 
ing subscriptions, which he headed with a donation f[ 
of thirty pounds, for the purpose of opening a 
model soup-kitchen in London and Dublin. His 
object was to bring all the resources of his art to 
bear upon the production of a dict which should 
combine the lowest cost with the utmost amount of 
nutrition; and with this view, he proposed his 
services to government, through the medium of 


— 





the daily papers. As his mode of producing a 
useful soup at the price of three-farthings per 
quart will be as lastingly useful to the poorer 
classes in England as it was twelve years ago to 
the starving population of Ireland, it is worth while 
to reproduce his directions in full. “TI first put one 
ounce of dripping into a saucepan (capable of hold- 
ing two gallons of water), with a quarter of a pound 
of leg of beef, without bones, cut into square pieces 
about half an inch, and two middle-sized onions 
peeled and sliced. I then set the saucepan over 
a coal fire, and stirred the contents round for a 
few minutes with a wooden (or iron) spoon until 
fried lightly brown. I had then ready washed the 
peelings of two turnips, fifteen green leaves or tops 
of celery, and the green part of two leeks (the 
whole of which, I must observe, are always thrown 
away). Having cut the above vegetables into 
small pieces, I threw them into the saucepan with 
the other ingredients, stirring them occasionally 
over the fire for another ten minutes; then added 
half a pound of common flour (any farinaceous sub- 
stance would do), and half a pound of pearl barley, 
mixing all well together. I then added two gal- 
lons of water, seasoned with three ounces of salt, 
and a quarter of an ounce of brown sugar, stirred 
occasionally until boiling, and allowed it to simmer 
very gently for three hours, at the end of which 
time I found the barley perfectly tender. The 
above soup has been tasted by numerous noblemen, 
members of Parliament, and several ladies, who 
have lately visited my kitchen department, and 
who have considered it very good and nourishing. 
The cost, at full price, was as follows :— 


** Quarter of a pound of leg of beef, at 4d. per Ib. . 
Two ounces of dripping-fat, at 4d. perlb. . 
Two onions and other vegetables 
Half a pound of flour, seconds, at 14d. per Ib. 
Half a pound of pearl barley, at 3d. per lb. . 
Three ounces of salt, with half an ounce of brown 


sugar . 
Fuel . 
Two gallons of water 


Soyer’s efforts to relieve the sufferings of the Irish 
poor were eminently successful. The following is 
the result of his operations at his soup kitchen in 
Dublin. Between the 6th of April and the 14th 
of August, he distributed 1,147,278 rations of soup 
and bread, making 2,868,197 pounds weight of food. 
To supply that number of rations by the ordinary 
plan of preparing food, would have cost £15,536, 
whereas by Soyer’s method, as adopted in his 
“model kitchen,” the total cost was just one-half 
that amount, and thus the sum of £7768 was saved 
to the public funds. While in Ireland he pub- 
blished a little sixpenny book, entitled “The Poor 
Man’s Regenerator,” which contained a number of 
veluahle and economical receipts, and, with his 
characteristic benevolence, devoted one penny for 
every. copy sold to the poor. 

In 1848 he addressed himself to the alleviation 
of the distress of the Spitalfields weavers, who, in 
the early part of that year, were suffering the most 
lamentable privations. With this view he origi- 
nated his steam-kitchen, the working of which 
was most successful. 
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A most excellent peas-panada and meat-soup was 
made in less than one hour and a half, and that at 
a very moderate expense. Food was distributed, 
without any confusion, in less than twenty minutes, 
to about three hundred and fifty children, who were 
selected for the occasion from the different schools, 
the remainder of the food, with bread, being given 
away to many poor families in the neighbourhood. 

In 1849 Soyer published one of his most valu- 
able productions, under the title of “The Modern 
Housewife,” and shortly afterwards created his 
greatest surprise among the curious in such 

‘matters, by bringing out his “Magic Stove,” of 
which between five and six thousand pounds’ 
worth were sold within fifteen months, and which 
did good service in the Crimea. 

The whole of the apparatus stands upon a tray 
about fourteen inches long, and does not reach 
higher from the table than six inches, and is so 
certain and cleanly in its operations that a gentle- 
man may cook his steak or chop on his study table ; 
or a lady may have it among her crochet or other 
work ; while it will become an almost indispensable 
appendage to the breakfast table among those 
parties who like to have a steak or a chop in the 
only way in which it should be eaten—hot from the 
fire. Indeed, we look upon it that this miniature 
kitchen will cause a complete revolution in cooking. 

One of the most beneficent schemes put forth by 
Soyer was, his projected “College of Domestic 
Economy.” In bringing this before the public, he 
justly lamented the ignorance on this subject which 
prevails among females of all classes of society, and 
addressed. himself to remedy the evil. His idea was 
to found an institution which would be useful to 
the higher and middle classes, by giving them prac- 
tical instruction in the discharge of the duties de- 
volving upon the mistress of a household, and 
to the lower class, by teaching them those duties 
which devolve upon them as domestic servants. 

The scheme did not meet with the public sup- 
port it deserved, but some of the projector’s sug- 
gestions, as recorded in his memoirs, are still 
worthy of attention. After the pupils received the 
needful practical training, he recommended peri- 
odical examinations, and certificates according to 
ability. The institution was to include all branches 
of domestic economy. A laundry, a dress-making 
department, and even a dairy and a charitable 
soup-kitchen, were among the arrangements con- 
templated. 

In the beginning of the year 1855, Soyer chanced 
to read one of those letters from the pen of Mr. 
Russell, the Crimean correspondent of the “Times,” 
which may almost be said to have thrown the whole 
nation into tears. He immediately wrote to the 
“Times,” offering to government his gratuitous 
services. He proposed to proceed direct to Scutari 
at his gwn personal expense, to undertake the 
management of the kitchen department of the bar- 
rack hospital. The government lost no time in 
securing his aid, and he departed to the scene of 
his labours. These were at once most severe, and 
most successful; but they entailed, in combination 
with the climate, such serious damage to his health, 
that his constitution never entirely recovered. He 
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died in August, 1858, leaving a name which has 
become historical, to descend to posterity with 
something of a higher honour than belonged to him 
merely as a professor of culinary art. We can 


speak with praise of the energetic charity and the 
public spirit of Alexis Soyer. 





WAKING UP FROM WINTER SLEEP. 


HYBERNATION, or winter sleep, is a condition beau- 
tifully devised by the Creator to indemnify cer- 
tain animals for the loss of their necessary food 
during winter time. Nutrition being arrested, all 
the other vital functions are either suspended, or 
are carried on at low steam pressure, so to speak. 
This is the case with respiration and the accompa- 
nying evolution of animal heat. Animals may bo 
likened to furnaces in more than a figurative sense. 
Food furnishes fuel, and the breath supplies oxy- 
gen for the support of combustion. During ordi- 
nary sleep, the combustive function in the lungs is 
notably lowered. The human system is so deli- 
cately organized, that it cannot sink into the deep 
torpor of cold and afterwards revive; but the long 
winter sleep of some animals is no more extraordi- 
nary to them than the few hours nightly rest to 
each of us. 

Let us take some examples. The bat lives upon 
insects and nothing else. Where were the insects 
in winter? Either dead or torpid—hybernating 
too—hidden away in minute holes and corners, 
whither the bat could not follow them even if he 
were about and stirring; so what more sensible 
thing could the bat do than go to sleep also, and 
remain sleeping until spring time comes again. 
The frog is an insect-feeder too, which he, no 
more than the bat, can obtain in winter; so the 
frog goes to sleep. In the north of France and 
Germany, there are pretty little frogs of green 
colour, and which live on trees. Many attempts 
have been made to naturalize these pretty things 
in England, but without much success. The very 
mildness of our insular winters kills them. The 
degree of cold we experience is usually not enough 
to send them into deep winter sleep. The eco- 
nomy of their furnace combustion is not brought 
down sufficiently low to do without food entirely; 
and, on the other hand, food they cannot obtain. 
So the usual result is, that the pretty tree-frogs 
die. As frogs eat insects, so in their turn do 
snakes eat frogs; and the latter, not being com- 
plaisant enough to hop about in winter time, what 
more sensible thing could a snake do than go to 
sleep too? For a similar reason the spiny hedge- 
hog sleeps; and he sleeps soundly too; as people 
who have found him in his winter quarters can 
testify. 

One of the most curious of foreign hybernators 
is the little North American animal called the 
“prairie dog.” Prairie dogs congregate in im- 
mense herds; and whilst summer time lasts, they 
are active enough. As winter approaches, how- 
ever, and before cold weather actually sets in, the 
prairie dogs build themselves houses, and, getting 
under shelter of the same, fasten up the doors 
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securely, and take their long winter nap. In late 
winter, or very early spring, whilst snow is yet on 
the ground, and the prairie land is tormented by icy 
howling winds, the prairie dogs may be noticed, in 
the morning of some bitterly cold day, opening 
their doors, poking out their noses, and not appa- 
rently finding things as pleasant as they might 
have wished, retiring once more. Again they 
elose their mansion doors, and go to sleep. The 
time had not arrived for coming out, indeed, but 
the little prairie dogs were still nos deceived. 
Some indication of a good time coming they per- 
ceived. Their instinct led them not astray. The 
Indian and the backwoodsman, noticing the sign, 
are able to predict that fair weather is near at 
hand, having trusted to the sure instinct of the 
prairie dogs. 

Hybernation must only be accepted as a relative 
term. Whilst some animals admit of being frozen 
outright, and thawed again without damage to their 
constitutions, so others are by no means so tolerant 
of lowered temperature. A human individual having 
sunk into the sleep of cold, is generally frost-bit- 
ten at once in some prominent and exposed part. 
The nose is the most likely organ to suffer; after 
which come the fingers and the toes. If the 
sleeper be aroused at once, incipient frost-bites 
may frequently be cured by judicious friction, with 
ice or snow at first; the object being to sup- 
ply warmth by degrees. But if the first frost- 
bite touch any internal organ, the seal of death is 
impressed. Instances have been known of the 
congelation of fish bodily, in the ice of a pond, the 
creatures having been restored to motion, without 
damage, by judicious thawing. Stranger still, 
examples are on record of the freezing of insects 
into a block of ice, which latter, being laid before 
a fire and thawed, the insects buzzed away. Be- 
tween these latter extreme cases, and the intoler- 
ance of cold experienced by human beings, comes 
hybernation, properly so called. 

Even amongst hybernators, there is a great 
difference. Our pretty little friend the squirrel 
furnishes us with an example of what may be 
termed modified hybernation. The squirrel is a 
good food economist, as is well known. He keeps 
a bright look-out at the commissariat stores. In 
autumn, when the hazel-nuts have ripened, the 
little fellow may be seen busily carrying the tawny 
treasures one by one in his mouth, and depositing 
them in some mysterious hole. In that hole is a 
comfortable nest, furnished with great care, and 
having a capacious larder beside it. In this larder 
he hides the nuts, to be nibbled at frugally in 
winter time when the sun shines more brightly 
than usual, and he rouses to see what is doing in 
the world. A tame squirrel living in a warm room 
hybernates slightly, or not at all. A sleepy fel- 
low he will perhaps seem, not quite so lively as in 
the summer, but that is all. 

To rouse a hybernating animal from its winter 
sleep is a very dangerous operation. Hedgehogs 
are particularly intolerant of this treatment; in 
fact, the rough-looking hedgehog is a very delicate 
fellow. Thus dealt with, the animal generally dies, 


furnishing one of the many examples of the beau- 
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tifully-poised relations of vitality to external cir- 
cumstances, as determined for beneficent purposes 
by Almighty will. 





A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 


RESEARCHES in some of the “ Upper Ten” districts 

Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 

Of which let me mention only a few: 

In one single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 

Three young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 

Who have been three whole weeks without anything new 

In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the lurch 

Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 

In another large mansion near the same place 

Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 

Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 

In a neighbouring block there was found, in three calls, 

Total want, long continued, of camel’s-hair shawls ; 

And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 

The most pressixg need of real ermine tippets ; 

One deserving young lady almost unable 

To survive for the want of a new Russian sable ; 

Another confined to the house when it’s windier 

Than usual, because her shaw] isn’t India. 

Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 

Ever since the sad loss of the steamer “ Pacific,” 

In which were ingulfed, not friend or relation, 

(For whose fate she perhaps might have found consola- 
tion, 

Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation), 

But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 

Ever sent out from Pariz, worth thousands of dollars, 

And all as to style most recherche and rare, 

The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 

And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 

That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic ; 

For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 

Cannot find in Religion the slightest relief, 

And Philosophy has not a maxim to spare 

For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 


Oh, ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 

Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 

From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 

And the temples of Trade which tower on each side, 

To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 

Their children have gathered, their city have built ; 

Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 

Have huntzd their victims to gloom and despair ; 

Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 

Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 

Grope through the dark dens, climb the ricketty stair 

To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 

Half-starved and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold. 

See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 

All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street ; 

Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that 
swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor ; 

Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door ; 

Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 

Spoiled children of Fashion—you’ve nothing to wear! 


And oh! if perchance there should be a sphere 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in the light of that ‘region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 

Oh, daughters of Earth! foolish virgins, beware ! 


Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! * 





* From “Nothing to Wear”—an admirable satire on moder 
female extravagance in dress, London: Sampson Low. 








— a Miah hee. 





